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clubs and required reading lists has more 
direct results, but there is still greater 
opportunity in conversation with each boy 
and girl who asks for a good book to read. 
After all, it is personal interest that makes 
the work successful. 

In Arthur Christopher Benson's memoir 
of Hugh Benson he describes a droll habit 
of his brother in nursery days. He would 
lock up his treasures in a box . . . unfas- 



tening it . . . and locking it again, in a way 
to provoke the most intense curiosity. 

The high school librarian's psychological 
principle is the same. She unlocks her 
box of treasures with delight in its con- 
tents and delight in provoking curiosity, 
but the boys and girls find more than a 
temporary glamour in the books they 
learn to appreciate. 



ORGANIZING A NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Clara E. Howard, Librarian, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 



Soon after the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh was opened to the public in 
1895, small collections of books were lent 
to schools from the general collection. In 
1898 part of the book fund was set aside 
for a special collection for school use and 
a Schools division was definitely estab- 
lished as a part of the Children's depart- 
ment. Books are now lent to any school, 
public or private, within the city, for any 
time within the school year, and all mes- 
senger service is provided by the library. 

Library work with schools in Pittsburgh 
is becoming more and more specialized, 
owing to the very rapid growth in high 
school equipment, the development of the 
vocational school idea and its varied ap- 
plication in elementary and high schools 
(both of which include evening schools), 
and the opening of the continuation 
schools required by the new state child 
labor law. Thus is created a demand for 
more and better trained library service. 
The opportunity for close cooperation be- 
tween the library and the school is unique, 
and if sufficient funds can be provided the 
two can work together most effectively. 
The superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pals and teachers are in strong sympathy 
with the work and are anxious to assist 
in every possible way. 

Within recent years, special emphasis 
has been laid upon the extension of the 



use of books within the high schools. Col- 
lections on special subjects have been 
sent to teachers in many high schools, 
but the first definite step toward library 
rooms within school buildings was the 
opening of a deposit station in the Fifth 
Avenue High School in 1915, in charge of 
a trained children's librarian who was 
equally fitted for general library work. 

This station has been open two days 
a week from 3 p.m. to 4:30 during the 
school year, the room being available only 
after school hours. It does not give suf- 
ficient service, but serves as a direct point 
of contact between the library and the 
teachers and pupils. It continues to be 
supplemented by classroom collections. 

Early in 1916 a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
was prepared and the Schenley High 
School Library is the first library to be 
established under this new system of ad- 
ministration. 

The terms of agreement between the li- 
brary and the Board of Education are, 
briefly, as follows: 

School libraries to be administered by 
teacher-librarians under supervision of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh through 
its Schools division. 

The teacher-librarians and assistants to 
be recommended by the Carnegie Library, 
appointed and paid by the Board of Edu- 
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cation; to rank as members of the faculty. 

The number of assistants in each library 
to be determined by the average attend- 
ance per day, the basis to be one assistant 
per 200 students. 

Requirements for teacher-librarians: 
College degree; certificate or diploma 
from an accredited library school; teach- 
ing experience desirable, but not required; 
library experience of sufficient length and 
quality to meet the approval of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction and the 
librarian of the Carnegie Library. 

Salary of teacher-librarians to be deter- 
mined on the same basis as teachers of 
English; of assistants, on relative basis. 

Hours to be determined by the needs of 
the school, but not to exceed 42 hours per 
week. If school libraries are open special 
hours in connection with extension work, 
additional service to be provided by the 
Board of Education and the Carnegie Li- 
brary; this to be decided in accordance 
with the purpose of each library, whether 
planned as public deposit station or to 
meet school needs only. 

School libraries not to be open to the 
general public except where such rooms 
and equipment have been provided as will 
prevent interference with the purpose of 
the school library to serve pupils and the 
faculty. 

Permanent equipment, such as shelving, 
desk, tables, filing cases, etc., selected with 
the approval of the Carnegie Library and 
furnished by Board of Education; rooms, 
heat, light, janitor service to be provided 
by the Board of Education. 

All printed supplies uniform with Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh forms to be 
supplied by the library; those uniform 
with Board of Education forms to be sup- 
plied by that board. All supplies for or- 
dering, accessioning, shelf-listing, catalog- 
ing; mechanical preparation of books, and 
charging desk supplies to be supplied by 
the Carnegie Library; all small supplies 
carried in Board of Education stock to be 
furnished by said board. 

Book ownership to be indicated by book 
plate or other definite ownership mark, 
such as perforated stamp. 

Library business with contagious dis- 
ease cases to be attended to by the teach- 
er-librarian through the Carnegie Library. 

The Board of Education to transfer 
original collections and meet all extraor- 
dinary demands; the Carnegie Library to 
transport current collections and supply 
necessary messenger service. 

Delinquent book service to be handled 
by the Carnegie Library after all means 
available at school office have been used. 



Books on permanent deposit such as 
reference works or books in sets, to be 
purchased by the Board of Education, but 
prepared for the shelves by the Carnegie 
Library; periodicals and newspapers to be 
purchased by the Board of Education after 
approval by the Carnegie Library; gen- 
eral collections of books for home use, 
such as those used temporarily, to be lent 
or supplied by the Carnegie Library; pic- 
ture collections, lantern slides, Victrola 
records, to be purchased by the Board of 
Education; clippings, pamphlets and 
ephemeral material to be supplied by the 
Carnegie Library and Board of Education 
as consistent with policy of each. 

Book selection to be made by the teach- 
er-librarian from the recommendations of 
the school principal and approved by the 
Carnegie Library. 

Reports to be submitted monthly by 
teacher-librarian to the school principal 
and to the supervisor of the Schools divi- 
sion, Carnegie Library. 

Routine to conform as far as possible to 
the branch routine of the Carnegie Li- 
brary. Where the best interests of the 
school library require variations, these 
shall be decided by the teacher-librarian 
with the approval of the supervisor of the 
Schools division of the Carnegie Library. 

The Schenley High School building, 
which ranks among the first ten high 
schools of the United States, was opened 
in 1916. It represents an investment of 
about a million and a half dollars. No ex- 
pense has been spared to build the 
best possible structure, most modernly 
equipped, and the result is simplicity with 
the greatest efficiency. It seems especial- 
ly fitting that the first fully equipped 
school library to be established in Pitts- 
burgh under this new cooperative plan 
should be placed in this new school where 
there are no traditions and no precedents 
to follow. 

The Schenley High School Library is lo 
cated on the second floor above the main 
entrance, which makes it accessible to all 
departments. The room (32x80 feet) has a 
western exposure with windows along the 
front, and is well lighted by natural or 
artificial light as required. The shelving 
capacity is for about ten thousand vol- 
umes, and is sufficient for present and fu- 
ture needs. The room is equipped with 
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Library Bureau furniture throughout. 
There are 28 tables (3x5) and 120 chairs. 
The charging desk is in the center, directly 
opposite the entrance. The librarian's 
desk is on the window side near the cata- 
log and an open book rack for special col- 
lections. This arrangement practically 
divides the room into halves, which aids 
supervision. Two cases, one for the pic 
ture collection, with racks for atlases, the 
other for clippings and an enclosed cup- 
board space, are placed on either side of 
the librarian's desk. Two magazine racks 
are in an alcove in one corner, and a file 
for post cards and lantern slides, and a 
bookcase with glass doors for choice edi- 
tions of the classics, are in an alcove at 
the opposite corner. Trucks, magazine 
covers and all small equipment have been 
generously provided. A small room across 
the corridor has been fitted up for a work- 
room with shelves for storage of books. 
and additional shelving has been provided 
in the stack room built for the textbook 
collection, which is in charge of a special 
clerk. 

After the library was opened it was 
found desirable to raise the height of the 
charging desk and to cover the hard 
wood floor with cork or corticine. When 
these corrections have been made the 
Schenley High School Library can well 
claim to be one of the best equipped in the 
country. The furnishing and decoration of 
the library room are consistent with its 
purpose — inviting and stimulating intel- 
lectual effort and the love of books. 

The Schenley High School absorbed sev- 
eral small high schools, the chief one be- 
ing the Central High School, erected in 
1872. From this school, a collection of 
books, which owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the school had been boxed and 
stored In the attic, was transferred to the 
Carnegie Library, where a selection was 
made of titles suitable for use in the new 
school library. The greater part of the 
old collection consisted of books which 
were out of date, unattractive, or unsuited 
to a high school library, and careful revi- 



sion was necessary. In all, about 875 
books were selected to form the nucleus of 
a permanent collection. These were fully 
classified and cataloged and a printed card 
catalog was provided for the school li- 
brary. An order for additional books to 
supplement this collection was placed dur- 
ing the year. 

In making the selection the standard was 
kept high, presupposing an opportunity for 
the personal influence of the school libra- 
rians. Besides the usual general refer- 
ence books, good editions of the classics 
and many standard books along all lines 
were included, the plan being to have 
eventually a generous duplication of titles 
of standard and classic literature and a 
sufficient variety of good modern litera- 
ture to appeal to a diversity of tastes. 
Subscriptions for 52 newspapers and maga- 
zines were also placed, which gave a good 
working collection for reference use and 
general reading. Daily messenger serv- 
ice between the school library and the 
Carnegie Library has been established and 
the school is constantly supplemented by 
the larger collection with books for tem- 
porary use or by mediocre books which 
are used as stepping-stones. Direct tele- 
phone communication between the two 
libraries has been requested and when this 
is installed the Carnegie Library will be 
even more accessible. 

All pamphlets of permanent value are 
to be classified, cataloged and bound at 
the Carnegie Library and the ephemeral 
material is to be cared for in a vertical 
file. The picture collection as yet is very 
meager, but pictures are being gathered 
from all available sources. Pictures will 
also be ordered this summer to supple- 
ment the required reading as outlined in 
the new English syllabus which will be- 
come operative with the fall term of 
school. The Committee on visual instruc- 
tion, of which the librarian is a member, 
is at work on a collection of lantern slides 
on the subjects taken up in the different 
departments, and an effort will be made 
to standardize the lecture material which 
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will accompany the slides kept on file in 
the library. The librarian is also the cus- 
todian of the collection of Victrola rec- 
ords, which are used constantly by the 
English department. 

In order that the pupils may be trained 
to use the public library for reference and 
for general reading after their school days 
are over, the system of registration in 
force in other agencies of the Carnegie 
Library was put into force here. To avoid 
confusion during the first week groups 
were taken from a few study rooms each 
day to be registered as new borrowers or 
to have records made of their transfer 
from other libraries. With each succeed- 
ing class, however, library registration will 
be a part of the school registration, so 
that each member of the freshman class 
will be registered for a new library card 
or a transfer, on his day of entrance to 
the school. He will have but one card, 
but this card can be used at either the 
school library or the public library or 
both. 

The library is used each period during 
the day for assigned reading or for read- 
ing for recreation. Transfer slips are 
filled out by the students and signed by 
the study room teacher. These are taken 
up as the pupil leaves the library room, 
at the end of the period. If for any reason 
it is necessary to send the pupil back to 
his study room before the end of the pe- 
riod the transfer slip is taken up, and the 
reason and time of dismissal written 
across the slip. All slips are returned at 
the end of the day to the study room teach- 
ers via mail boxes in the office to be 
checked by the study room teacher. 

When the school library was opened an 
arrangement was made to have the teach- 
ers send their reference questions to the 
library in advance of the assignment in 
order that the material could be reserved 
on special shelves and give time to send 
to the Carnegie Library for any additional 



books when needed. This assigned mate- 
rial is held for reference during the day, 
but may be issued between school sessions. 
For all other books the regular rules of the 
Carnegie Library are in force. 

Statistics are kept of the books added 
to the collection each month, books bor- 
rowed from the Carnegie Library, by pe- 
riod and by the day and month, including 
transfers from other city library agencies, 
circulation and fines collected. 

Systematic instruction in the use of 
books and libraries has been planned as a 
part of the regular instruction schedule, 
but these lectures have not been given 
this first year owing to lack of assistants 
and the pressure of routine duties occa- 
sioned by the breaking in of four classes 
in one year. However, special lessons in 
the use of Poole's "Index" and the Read- 
er's Guide were given to four groups of 
juniors at the request of a teacher in 
English. 

The use of the library during the first 
nine months has exceeded expectation. 
There has been an average attendance of 
500 pupils per day and a total attendance 
of nearly 85,000. 

It was anticipated before opening and 
proved soon after that two or more as- 
sistants would need to be provided or the 
attendance would have to be restricted. 
Until a regular trained assistant was pro- 
vided by the Board of Education, different 
members of the staff of the Schools divi- 
sion of the Carnegie Library were sched- 
uled. Students from the Carnegie Library 
School have also been assigned for prac- 
tice work in the afternoons throughout 
the school year. 

In general the beginning has been most 
gratifying. We have tried to build with 
a view to the future and the adjustments 
which have come are only those which 
would inevitably result from lack of prece- 
dent and from the fact that the opening of 
the library had to be somewhat rushed. 



